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A Memorial of Blue River Monthly Meeting,) He was married to Sophia Morris, in 1839, 
concerning our dear friend EDMUND ALBERT- | and settled in the village of Canton, where he 
BON, deceased. continued to reside until his death. 

Edmund Albertson was born in Perquimans} The greater portion of his life was spent in 
County, North Carolina, twenty-first of Ninth|the pursuit of the things of the world, and 
month, 1813. His parents, Benjamin and_|in a close attention to his profession. 

Sarah Albertson, feeling a concern that their} He wasa man of strong passions and ex- 

children should not be educated under the in-| cellent mental abilities, and whatever his ob- 

fluence of slavery, removed in 1818 to Indiana, | jects were, he pursued them with untiring in- 
and*settled at Blue River, Washington county;|dustry. When these ruling traits were brought 

for which our dear friend often expressed | into subjection to the Divine will, he made “a 

thankfulness in after life. workmen who needeth not to be ashamed,” a 
He was of a social and communicative dis-| prompt and zealous advocate of the doctrines of 

position, and his manners were affable and en-| the Gospel of Christ. 

gaging; these qualities, so desirable in them-| As a physician. of extensive practice and 

selves, often led the possessor into various| many years’ experience, his counsel was much 

temptations, especially in youth, and although|esteemed by others of the profession. But 
this period of his life was correct and upright} probably in no capacity was the Christian char- 
in the eyes of the world, the witness for truth! acter of our beloved friend more highly and 
in his own breast found much to reprove. He} justly appreciated than when, attending as phy- 








was sensible of repeated visitations of Divine|sician, and ministering to the bodily comfort of 
love, tendering his heart and demanding ac-|the sick, he felt his mind drawn as an ambas- 
knowledgments that he was on the Lord’s side, | sador of Christ to impart to the wounded spirit 
yet he allowed the world with its fascinations|the healing balm of the Gospel. He often al- 
to outweigh the pleadings of conscience. luded to these as seasons of refreshment and 
About his nineteenth year he was employed | instruction to his own soul. 
as teacher of Friends’ school, at Blue River,| He left little or nothing om record to show 
which position he occupied very acceptably for|the state of his feelings, prior to a more full 
two years; gaining both the respect and affec-| surrender to the Lord’s service. Yet frequent 
tion of his pupils. were his allusions in testimony to visitations of 
Soon after, he commenced the study of medi-| divine goodness, both in early and middle life. 
cine, and graduated at the University of Penn-| His long solitary rides connected with his pro- 
sylvania in his twenty-fourth year; after which | fession were opportunities of communing with 
he engaged in the practice of medicine, asso-| his own heart, at which times he was made 
ciated with his father, which continued until} plainly to see that he was not walking in the 
the death of the latter in 1845. The loss of| way of the Lord’s requiring. These visitations 
his father was to him a sore bereavement. He' made deep impressions upon his spirit, affecting 
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to tears and causing him ‘to call earnestly for 
mercy and forgiveness. 

His allusions in the same way to his early 
training, when in attendance at the bed-side of 
an afflicted mother, whilst yet a restless and way- 
ward boy, the lessons of tender counsel and re- 
ligious instruction there received, were acknuw- 
ledged as means of winning him from the evil 
of the world. 

Having been successful in his profession, and 
being blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods, he had for some years felt that he yet 
lacked one thing needful, and was from time 
to time made sensible of the call of his divine 
master, ‘‘come, follow me.” Though his life 
was comparatively a consistent one with regard 
to the principles professed by Friends, he fre- 
quently acknowledged with evident regret that 
in a truly spiritual sense, he had lived far away 
from the Father’s house. From his youth a 
diligent reader of the sacred writings, he was 
sometimes constrained to acknowledge that he 
read them more that he might become familiar 
with the moral precepts they inculcated, and 
for the sake of their influence upon the general 
character of man, than from any desire for their 
help in the salvation of the soul. 

He was so powerfully tempted, indeed, with 
a spirit of unbelief, and suffered himself to be 
carried so far by his carnal reasonings, that, to 
ase his own language, there seemed at one 
time but a single step between him and eternal 
ruin. 

At this critical period of his life, by the 
mercy of God, he was enabled to see his danger- 
ous position, and frequent and fervent were his 
prayers that he might be shown yet more 
clearly the beauty of holiness, and the highway 
thereto. This, he has been heard to say toa 
friend, was that brighter path away yonder that 
he had been vften called to walk in, had long- 
ing desires to reach, but never yet attained to. 
This prayerful state of mind, often accompanied 
by much mental anguish, continued many 
months. 

When about his forty-fifth year, he was en- 
abled in a large measure to make a more com- 
plete surrender to the will of Christ, and to 
comprehend the breadth and length, and depth 
and height of His love, and find in his heart a 
response to that love, so abounding as to be 
made willing to take up the cross and feed the 
flock of Christ, and call those who had not 
tasted to come and partake of the waters of life 
freely. 

In the year 1859 he was recorded a Minister 
of the Gospel ; and during the few remaining 
years of his life, travelled consiverably in the 
service of his Divine Master. 

With the approbation of his Monthly Meet- 
ing, he frequeutly sppointed meetings amongst 
those not in membership with Friends, in 
neighborhoods where he had been known as a 


practising physician ; thus vigiting and holding 
religious meetings in various places within a 
circuit of twelve or fifteen miles of his home. 

He had, a short time previous to his death, 
completed a visit to all the meetings of Western 
Yearly Meeting. In speaking of this visit, he 
writes: “J may sayin much humility that 
the goodness of the Lord has been great to me 
at this time, as well as heretofore, when He has 
called me abroad to tell others of the goodness 
and mercy of God—of the glorious scheme of 
salvation ; yes, he has raised me up when very 
low! He has succored me when closely tried 
and tempted. He has even condescended to 
break the bread and hand it forth, just in the 
right portions for those whom He has made me 
an instrument to feed, in the name of his 
Christ. Ob, now I understand what it means 
to call upon him in the day of trouble, and fee! 
that he will deliver me—then may I ever mag- 
nify his most excellent name.” 

In his labors in the ministry he was well re- 
ceived. His religious instructions were not 
confined to the pulpit, or the gallery, but in 
the social circle, either in exhortation, or in di- 
recting the conversation to themes of a relig- 
ious and improving character, he was a faithful 
example. His delight was to converse of the 
mercy and love of God. 

For the youth, not only of his own neighbor- 
hood, but wherever his lot was cast, he evinced 
a great interest and tender sympathy, and his 
appeals to them were touching and powerful, 
with assurance from his own experience of the 
greater happiness of a life devoted to the ser- 
vice of Christ, than to one of ease and indiffer- 
ence. Many of this class can testify that 
through divine favor, durable impressions were 
received, and sometimes a weak and wavering 
faith strengthened and confirmed, and those 
who were seekers after the Truth, were cheered 
and encouraged by his tender counsel. 

On the evening previous to his last illness, 
(Sixth month eleventh, 1863,) then apparently 
in usual health, he was fervently engaged with 
and for his beloved family in tender supplication 
that they might be kept from the evil of the world, 
that whatever trials might await them, the 
everlasting arm might be their support, and 
that the unslumbering Shepherd of Israel might 
keep them as in the hollow of His holy hand. 
Thus was he admonished, without any apprehen- 
sion of the night being so near at hand, to set 
his house in order while it was day. 

During the night he became somewhat in- 
disposed with inflammation of the throat, which 
for the next twenty-four hours continued to in- 
crease, until it became exceedingly painful. 
On First-day morning, the 14th, he desired his 
wife, sitting by him, to pray the Father on his 
behalf. An earnest petition was offered to the 
throne of mercy, that, if consistent with the 
will of Heaven, a life so precivus to his family, 
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and to human apprehension so essential to its 
welfare, might be spared ; but if not, that each 
might reverently acquiesce in the Divine will, 
and strength be afforded to bear patiently any 
suffering that might be appointed. 

Being asked soon after if he felt assured of a 
happy inheritance awaiting him in the world 
to come, he said: “I think so; it is all of 
mercy.” 

At different times he requested those in at- 
tendance upon him to engave in silent worship, 
that, if it pleased the Father, a tribute of prayer 
and praise might ascend unto Him. Such 
seasons of favor were had, evidently to the satis- 
faction and spiritual strength of our dear 
friend. 

On Third-day afternoon the disease (ery- 
sipelas) assumed a more alarming appearance. 
On Fourth-day it gradually removed from the 
throat and attacked more vital organs, the suf- 
fering became intense, and the earthly taber- 
nacle rapidly give way. Through all, his men- 
tal faculties remained strong and clear, so that 
he was enabled, while contemplating calmly the 
great change awaiting him, not only to give 
directions respecting the settlement of his tem- 
poral affairs, but also to administer, as a gifted 
physician, to his own suffering, with as much 
discrimination and forethought as had char- 
acterized his attendance upon others. 

During one period of intense agony he said, 
it seemed as if God had forgotten to be merci- 
ful. In answer we believe to fervent prayer, 
the suffering soon after very much abated—a 
peaceful serenity came over his spirit, and he 
could tell to those present of the quietness that 
reigned within. 

In the afternoon, in a lengthy and most feel- 
ing prayer, he commended his eldest daughter, 
(who returfed the previous day after an absence 
of several months,) to the keeping of our 
heavenly Father, even to him who is a father 
to the fatherless. During the following night 
he addressed each member of his family and 
all others present, separately in an affectionate 
farewell, giving to each a parting word of 
counsel, encouragement or admonition, testify- 
ing to the goodness and mercy that had fol- 
lowed him, and recommending to that grace 
that is sufficient for every need. His soul 
seemed filled with the love of God in Christ 
Jesus, by which he said he had been permitted, 
with humble boldness, and in full assurance of 
faith, to draw near the Fountain of Life through 
the merits and mercies of Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. 

Being asked if he had any thing more to do, 
and reminded that his time here was not long, 
he said his day’s work was done, that his Sa- 
viour knew he loved him dearly, and had tried 
to serve him faithfully. 

An almost inarticulate request that prayer 
might be offered, was his last expression, ex- 


cept to answer, when asked, with regard to his 
wants. 

He was conscious to the last, and about 
eight o’clock on Sixth-day morniug, the nine- 
teenth of Sixth month, 1863, quietly passed 
away ; the serenity of his countenance telling 
of the perfect peace of the departing spirit. 
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FEEDING THE SICK. 


Sad mistakes are made by well-meaning 
people in their method of administering nour- 
ishment to invalids It is the custom to keep 
the delicacies intended to tempt their appetites 
constantly within their reach. The result is 
that, instead of feeling any desire for the jel- 
lies, broths, ete., thus obtruded upom their no- 
tice, the sight of them creates loathing and 
disgust. Sick people should never be haunted 
with food in this way. Even persons in health 
would lose their relish for choice dishes if con- 
demned to live in a larder surrounded night 
and day with all the dainties of theseason. If 
you have anything rare and delicious for your 
patient, surprise him with it. A pleasant sur- 
prise is a good tonic, and you may excite his 
palate by springing a refreshing rarity upon 
him unexpectedly. Never hand a sick man a 
pile of eatables, telling him you expect him to 
devour the whole of it. Feed him with mor- 
sels; and, as soon as he has taken what he re- 
quires, remove the remainder. In visitiflg 
sick rooms, how often one finds bowls of arrow- 
root and sago, dabs of jelly, cups of beef tea, 
fragments of dry toast, slices of oranges, and 
the like, mixed in among black draughts, boxes 
of pills, plasters, leeches, and other articles of 
the “ healing art.” No wonder the pale and 
languid inmates have no appetite. 





MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH STURGE. 
(Continued from page 371.) 


The Industrial Exhibition of 1851, by 
bringing the nations who had been accustomed 
to meet only in the fierce conflicts of the battle- 
field into friendly rivalry with each other in 
the arts of peace, was felt to be an event emi- 
nently favorable to the object which the 
friends of peace had at heart. The Peace 
Congress, held that year in London, was there- 
fore singularly appropriate, and seemed to give 
a fitting expression in living speech to the sen- 
timent of which the Crystal Palace and its con- 
tents were the significant material symbol. 
Mr. Sturge, anxious to avail himself of that 
propitious season to promote the various phil- 
anthropic enterprises in which he was interest- 
ed, had taken a house at Hyde Park, where he 
gave a succession of ‘ receptions,’ to which the 
representatives of different nations were in- 
vited. One was devoted to the Peace cause, 
another to Anti-slavery, a third to Temperance, 
and so on with other topics. There, with all 
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the freedom of social converse, good men of|more territory to her own dominions. 


Strange 


different creeds and countries conferred as to!as it may seem, there was combined with this a 


the best modes of combating the great evils 
which afflict the world, and of aiding, by such 
services as it was in their power to offer, the 
gracious designs of Providence towards the hv- 
man race. It cannot be doubted, that from 
these conferences many a one derived a new im- 
pulse to spend and be’spent in the cause of hu- 
manity. 

Hitherto the Peace movement had been, on 
the whole, prosperous and progressive. At- 
tended ever, no doubt, by a sharp comment of 
criticism from many quarters, which was a 
good discipline and prevented their enthusiasm 
from running to seed, its promoters found 
ample encouragement for their efforts. A 
deeper sense of the enormity of war was grow- 
ing up everywhere in the heart of Christian 
nations. A kindlier feeling was rapidly gain- 
ing ground between different countries, es- 
pecially between England and France. Friend- 
ly visits were exchanged by large bodies of the 
people, who began to discover that those whom 
they had been taught to regard as ‘natural 
enemies,’ were in truth very much men of like 
affections with themselves. There seemed a 
prospect, not indeed of a sudden millennium of 
peace, but of a steady increase of mutual re- 
spect and good-will among nations, and of the 
gxowth of a public opinion, under the pressure of 
which Governments might be obliged to seek 
for some wore rational means of settling their 
differences than by recourse to the sword, and 
some less ruinous method of preserving peace 
than by an insane rivalry in armaments, which, 
far from contributing to that end, only kept 
their respective countries in a normal condition 
of disquietude and alarm. 

While the French invasion panic was at its 
height, the Eastern question, as it was called, 
began gradually to loom into notice. And 
forthwith the alarmists quitted the Emperor of 
the French and turned, with an abruptness 
that would have been ludicrous if it had not 
involved such serious consequences, to bait 
the Emperor of Russia. All the invectives so 
recently showered on the former were now lav- 
ished without stint upon the latter; while he 
who had been the bugbear of 1853, was all at 
once, in 1854, taken into high favor as ‘our 
gallant and loyal ally.” There were many 
things, no doubt, concurring to produce the 
fierce excitement against Russia that soon cul- 
minated into a tempest of passion which defied 
all the restraint of reason and justice. There 
were very exaggerated notions abroad as to the 
growing power of that empire ; colored maps 
were published showing the additions made to 
her territories within the last hundred years— 
a matter of complaint which came with a sin- 
gularly ill grace from a nation which, during 
the same period, had probably added four times 


most contemptuous opinion of her capacities 
and resources as a military power. A gener- 
ous, if not very intelligent, sympathy with Po- 
land as an oppressed nationality had also aided 
to swell the tide of indignation against Russia, 
while the part she had so recently taken in the 
suppression of Hungarian independence had 
been pressed upon the public mind with extra- 
ordinary vividness and power by the eloquent 
diatribes of Kossuth. Added to this was a 
complete ignorance as to the real state of Tur- 
key, and especially the oppressed and miserable 
condition of its Christian population. But, 
perhaps, what more than all tended to raise the 
war feeling to so ungovernable a pitch was the 
unexampled prosperity which had flowed in 
upon the nation as the result of free trade. 

Appearances grew so menacing, even towards 
the middle of 1853, as seriously to alarm those 
interested in the preservation of peace. Thus 
we find Mr. Sturge writing to Mr. Tappan, 
July 8, 1853 :— 

‘We are here in much uneasiness as to 
whether this Russo-Turkish affair may not lead 
toa European war. What strangely inconsist- 
ent beings professing Christians are! A few 
months ago Louis Napoleon was held up as a 
monster in human shape, and we were put to 
great expense to prepare against the pretended 
danger, that he and his people would turn 
pirates, and suddenly come over to murder and 
rob us. Now we are uniting our fleet with that 
of this very monster to fight with the Turks 
against a professedly Christian country, whose 
Emperor tells us that he has no object of con- 
quest in view, but solely the protection of his 
fellow-Christians from the persecutions of those 
Turks whom English-and French ‘Christians 
are so ready to fight for.’ 

A few months later, Jan. 13, 1854, he writes 
again :— 

‘We are fecling very anxious about the 
question, or rather we must now say the war, 
between Russia and Turkey. There is but too 
great reason to fear that it may end in a 
European war; and I am sorry to say that what 
is called the Liberal party in this country seem 
the most anxious to promote it. There are 
even Dissen'ing ministers who are trying to 
push on our Government to hostilities, and are 
blaming Lord Aberdeen for his endeavors to 
preserve peace.’ 

But Mr. Sturge was not a man to rest satis- 
fied with lamentations. The impulse of bis 
nature was ever to ask —Can any thing be done? 
The Peace party had done all that it was pos- 
sible for them to do at home. Facing the un- 


popularity and odium which assailed those who 
dared to withstand the delusion of the hour, 
they had steadfastly pleaded, both in and out 
of Parliament, in favor of moderation and peace. 
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But, in December, 1853, while Mr. Sturge was; the nations of Eurepe. Deeply impressed with 
in earnest conversation with his friend Jdéseph| the enormous amount of evil that invariably at- 
Cooper, in London, who had been long and in-| tends the prosecution of war, and with the ut- 
timately associated with him in many of his|ter inconsistency of all war with the spirit of 
philanthropic labors, the idea was started| Christianity and the precepts of its divine 
whether some good might not be effected by a| Founder as sct furth in the New Testament, 
deputation from the Society of Friends waiting|this meeting has concluded, under a strong 
upon the Emperor of Russia. It was obvious] feeling of religious duty, to present an address 
enough, from the actual temper of the nation,|to Nicholas, Emperor of Russia, on this mo- 
that there was no hope of conciliatory counsels} mentous question; and it also concludes to ap- 
from our side. But was it not possible that the| point Joseph Sturge, Robert Charleton, and 
single mind which controlled the destinies of | Henry Pease, to be the bearers of this address, 
Russia might prove more accessible to influence | and, if the opportunity for so doing be afforded, 
than the millions of minds at that moment in-| to present the same iu person. 

flamed by prejudice and passion which ruled} ‘In committing this service to our dear 
the policy of England? And might not a re-| brethren, we crave for them, in the prosecution 
spectful and earnest appeal on grounds of hu-|of it, the help and guidance of that wisdom 
manity and religion from a body of Christian} which is from above ; and we commend them, 
men known to bear no political character, and|as well as the cause entrusted to them, to the 
addressed to the heart of the man rather than| blessing of Almighty God. 

to the pride of the monarch, accomplish some- ‘Signed in and on behalf of the meeting by 
thing of what the angry remonstrances of di- Samuen Fox, Clerk at this time. 
plomacy, backed by menacing demonstrations The deputation started from London on 


of force, had failed to effect? Such were the January 20, 1854, and passing through Berlin 
d <V; ’ > > 


= which Mr. Sturge and his associates Konigsberg, and Riga, reached St. Petersburg 
asked. After private consultation with a few| ,, February 2. 


more Friends, the matter was submitted to (To be continued.) 
what is called the Meeting for Sufferings—a <~sctioaneahilpiiilacpicteats 
sort of standing committee which represents 
the Society of Friends during the intervals of 
its Yearly Meeting.* This body after very 
serious and prayerful deliberation, adopted the 
suggestion, and it was in their name and as 
their representatives that the three gentlemen 
constituting the deputation, Mr. Sturge, Henry 
Pease, and Robert Charleton, went on the mis- 
sion to Russia. It is often said that they were 
sent by the Peace Society. But the Peace So- 
ciety had nothing to do with the appointment 
except cordially to wish God speed to the good 
and brave men that had undertaken it. It was 
strictly a religious mission, springing from a 
religious body, and proceeding altogether upon 
religious grounds, as will appear from the fol- 
lowing minute adopted by the meeting to which 
we have already referred :— 



















Assurance is a mercy too good for most men’s 
hearts ; it is a crown too weighty for most men’s 
heads. Assurance is the best and greatest 
mercy, and therefore God will give it to His 
best and dearest friends only. 





From the London Friend. 
ELDERS AND OVERSEEBS. 


The peculiar circumstances of some of our 
Quarterly and Monthly Meetings have of late 
years created a practical difficulty in the main- 
tenance of our “ Select Meetings,” and the 
efficient oversight and instruction of the mem- 
bers, which appears to demand our earnest con- 
sideration. While in these meetings there is 
little or nothing of strictly ministerial commu- 
nication, the necessity for the care and instruc- 
tion of the flock, and the maintenance of those 
meetings in reference to it, exists in its full 
force. But the conventional restriction of the 
functions of “ elders” to the care of the min- 
istry, occasions a difficulty only fully to be ap- 
preciated in our small Quarterly Meetings. 
That limitation of function seems to have taken 
its rise, with the office, in the second or third 
generation of the Society’s existence, and has 
been maintained ever since, although we well 
know that the ¢erm is often used in a wider ap- 
plication. In these circumstances, we may be 
allowed to inquire what is the use of the term 
in the New Testament, in reference to the 
churches of those days. 

It would appear, then, that “ presbuteroi,’’ 
elders, and “episcopoi,” overseers, were inter- 


‘Ata Meeting, representing the Religious Society 
of Friends, held in London, the 17th of 1st 
month, 1854. 


‘This meeting has been, introduced into 
much religious concern in contemplating the 
apparent probability of war between some of 





* In the early history of the Society, when perse- 
cution was the heritage of every Quaker, ‘ the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings’ arose out of the exigencies of the 
times ; its object being to relieve Friends who were 
prisoners, to make representations to the King, the 
Government,or Parliament, and generally to help 
and succor the victims of persecution. Hence its 
name, and though the duties of this ‘meeting’ have 
changed, it is a proof of how real a thing that 
name implied that it should have been thus per- 
petuated to this day. ‘ 
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changeable terms in the early churches, applied 
indifferently in the N. T. to all who had the 
special care and instruction of the flock. 

When Paul landed at Miletus, on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, he sent thence “ to 
Ephesus and called the elders of the church,” 
whom he addressed thus: ‘ Take heed, there- 
fore, unto yourselves, and to all the flock over 
the which the Holy Ghost hath made you 
overseers, to feed the Church of God which He 
hath purchased, &c.” (Acts xx. 17, 28.) 
Elders, then, were overseers of all the flock, to 
feed (poimancin—shepherd or tend )the churches. 
Like an Eastern shepherd, to know the mem- 
bers individually, and by name, (John x. 3,) to 
lead them to their pastures, to protect them in 
danger, to heal the diseased and the wounded, 
to bring back the wandering, &. How the 
Apostle himself performed these duties he tells 
the Ephesian elders in that admirable address. 
Again (1 Peter v. 1, &ec.,) “The elders which 
are among you I exhort, who am also an elder 
(Gr., who am a fellow-elder) and a witness of 
the sufferings of Christ, and also a partaker of 
the glory which shall be revealed. Feed 
(shepherd or tend) the flock of God which is 
among you, taking the oversiyht thereof, not 
by constraint but willingly . neither as 
being lords over God’s heritage, but being en- 
samples to the flock. And when the Chief 
Shepherd shall appear ye shall receive a (the) 
crown of glory that fadeth not away.” The 
duties of an e/der, then, were those of a shep- 
herd to the flock, under the authority of, and 
awaiting their recompense from, the great 


Shepherd and Overseer of souls. (1 Peter ii. 
25.) 


One more quotation, and the identity of 


elders and overseers in apostolic times will need 
no further proof. “For this cause left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest set in order the 
things that are wanting, and ordain (Gr., ap- 
point) e/ders in every city as I had appointed 
(directed) thee. If any be blameless, the hus- 
band of one wife, having faithful children, not 
accused of riot or unruly. For the overseer 
(ton episcopon) must be blameless, as the stew- 
ard of God, &c.” (1 Titus i. 5, &e.) Elders 
then were to be “appointed in every city ;” 
they were to be overseers, guiding the house- 
hold of faith like stewards,—of exemplary 
character (v. 7 and &,) instructed in the word of 
faith, and able, by sound teaching, both to ex- 
hort and to convince the gainsayers (v. 9.) 
Not a word in any of these passages, or any- 
where else, of elders having the peculiar over- 
sight and care of ministers. In most cases they 
were ministers—that is, either “ prophets or 
teachers” —although perhaps not always; e. 7., 
‘¢ Let the elders that rule well be counted worthy 
of double honor, especially they who labor in 
the word and teaching.”’ (1 Tim. v. 17.) Words 
which seem to point to an occasional division 
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of labor amongst the superintendents of the 
flock: . Under no circumstances, apparently, 
was a church to be without some caretaker or 


superintendent, any more than a flock of sheep. 


Some one was called, in the providence, and by 
the Spirit of God, to oversee. But the peculiar 


spiritual discernment and deep experience of a 
caretaker to the ministers themselves, would 
seem to have been expected of the more emi- 
nent of their own number. 


Without presuming, then, to impugn the 


judgment »f our friends of the second period in 


the Society’s existence who thought such an 


office then desirable, we feel that our altered 


position, in many localities, has other needs, 
and that, in that life, wisdom, and strength 
which the spirit of the Lord alone can give, we 
are equally at liberty to return to the more 
comprehensive and Scriptural application of 
the term. May not those needs, and the mode 
in which we should look for their supply, be 
suggested in the history and the language of 
our gracious Saviour? ‘ And many knew Him 
and ran afoot thither out of all cities - + ° 
and came together unto Him. And Jesu 
when He came out (of the ship) saw much 
people, and was moved with compassion to- 
wards them, because they were as sheep not 
haviny a shepherd ; and He began to teach them 
many things (Mark vi. 33-34,) and spake unto 
them of the kingdom of God.” (Luke ix. 11.) 
Again: “‘ When He-saw the multitudes He was 
moved with compassion on them, because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd. Then saith He unto his 
disciples, the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few; pruy ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest, that He will send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” (Matt. ix. 36-38, Luke x. 2.) 
‘“‘T say unto you that if two of you shall agree 
on earth as touching anything that they shall 
ask, it shal be done for them of my Father 
which is in heaven.” (Matt. xviii. 19.) 

We are indeed, in many of our smaller meet- 
ings, as sheep having no shepherd, needing to 
be taught many things, needing confidence in 
the love, wisdom, and power of the Lord of the 
harvest, and needing that mutual sympathy, 
agreement of heart, and charity in judgment, 
without which we can neither pray in concert, 
nor draw down upon our scattered and desolated 
churches the blessings which are assuredly prom- 
ised to all who ask in sincerity and faith. 
Thus walking worthy of the vocation wherewith 
we are called, we could not fail to receive the 
supply of all our need, whether prophets, evan- 
gelists, pastors, or teachers, for the edifying of 
the body to its full stature in Christ. And the 
appropriate caretakers and instru¢tors of the 
flock, seeking, in their reunions, guidance, 
grace, and wisdom from above (Acts xiii. 1-3,) 
would arrive ere long at larger views of the na- 
ture and extent of their duties than those of 
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mere dealing with offenders, and each, faith- 
fully using the measure of grace committed to 
him, would be made partaker of more, and 
possibly with a larger field for its exercise even 
here. 

Speaking more especially on behalf of our 
smaller meetings, we are not here advocating 
anything more than the gradual adoption of a 
more comprehensive and scriptural estimate of 
the duties of the office and use of the term 
elders, and which would effect all that can be 
desired without any great or sudden organic 
change. CHARLES HorsNalILL. 


Nore.—It will be noticed that the word doctrine 
in several passages quoted above has been exchanged 
for teaching. The Greek words didaskalia and dida- 
che, have the more general signification which we 
attach to the substituted word, viz, either the act 
of instruction or the substance of whet is taught; and 
this latter includes duty as well as truth. Such 
a change of rendering will be found to throw an 
important light on many passages of the New Tes- 
tament. 

We trust that we shall not be misunderstood as 
implying that any precise organization of the early 
Christian Churches is either revealed in the New 
Testament or obligatory on those of the present 
day. All that appears to us to be obligatory is the 
adoption of such arrangements (varying with times, 
country or race) as may best secure the vitality, 
brotherly union, and spiritual usefulness of the 
churches. In the church’s infancy, minute regula- 
tions were needed. In the dispensation of its man- 
hood, great principles only are laid down, to be ap- 
plied under the guidance, life and power of the 
Spirit to various circumstances, under varying forms 
and organizations. 


eo 


THE ARABIC SCRIPTURES. 


We call the attention of our readers and the 
friends of the Bible cause generally to the de- 
termination of the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society to electrotype the 
Arabic Bible. The following paper gives the 
details on this subject with sufficient fulness 
to enable the reader to comprehend the great- 
ness of the undertaking, and the reasons for it. 
An enterprise so vast has never yet been taken 
in hand by this Society. The electrotype plates 
alone, it is estimated will cost, if the entire num- 
ber be made, about thirty-five thousand dollars 
($35,000); and if to this is added the paper and 
binding and other expenses, the entire amount 
will hardly fall short of fifty thousand dollars, 
($50,000). 

The work is a grand one, and the object 
is noble. To furnish the Bible to one hundred 
and twenty millions of our perishing race is a 
thought that may stir the Christian heart to its 
very depths. It remains to be seen whether 
the Board of Managers has calculated too large- 
ly on the Christian feeling and liberality of our 
Awerican churches. Surely there are friends 
enough of the Bible in our land to say this no- 
ble work shall be done. 

The action of the Board of Managers.—The 
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Board of Managers, at its regular meeting, on 
the third day of November, 1864, unanimously 
adopted the following report, which was first pre- 
sented unanimously by a Committee consisting 
of the Standing Committees on Distribution, 
Publication and Finance : 

Having heard all the correspondence in the 
hands of the Secretaries in reference té it, and 
had a free interchange of views, they are con- 
strained to regard the electrotyping of the Ara- 
bie Version of the Scriptures by the Syrian 
Mission, as one of the most important underta- 
kings which can claim the aid of the American 
Bible Society. The version, it appears, has 
been most carefully made, and by the most 
competent scholars on the field where it is first 
to be used ; and has been approved by the mis- 
sionaries of various evangelical bodies represeut- 
ed therein. The statement made by the Mis- 
sion in their last communication is worthy of 
note : “ As touching the fidelity, excellence, and 
unsectarian character of.the translation, it is 
important to notice that this has been the work 
of the Mission—not of an individual or individ- 
uals. It is not of yesterday, but has occupied 
sixteen years of almost consecutive labor in prep- 
aration and execution. The Mission set apart 
to it those who by endowment and by study 
seemed: pre-ewinently fitted for its prosecution. 

“The names of the translators—of Dr. Eli 
Smith, to whom it was given to lay the founda- 
tion of the work, and of Dr. Van Dyck, by whom 
it has been completed—are ample guarantee to 
linguists conversant with the facts of the case, 
that both with respect to conformity to the orig- 
inal tongues and in rendering into Arabic, as 
excellent and faithful a translation has been se- 
cured as could be secured in any language! Be- 
sides these translators, chosen from their own 
number, the Mission has employed the best na- 
tive talent that could be procured in the country 
to make the translation elegant as well as faithful, 
that it should conform to the native style of ex- 
pression and to the highest standard of literary 
taste; and they believe that they have been pe- 
culiarly favored in securing coadjutors of so high 
repute from both Christian and Mohammedan 
scholars. A still further guarantee to the fidelity 
of the translation, and one which applies also to 
its unsectarian character, is that each sheet of 
the translation, before being finally printed, was 
submitted to the careful scrutiny of all the mem- 
bers of the Mission ; to interested native schol- 
ars of all sects; to other American missionaries. 
besides themselves ; to English, German, Scotch 
and Irish missionaries of different religious de- 
nominations and io different parts of this empire 
(these proof-sheets being about thirty in num- 
ber); that criticism hasbeen freely invited and 
courted, has been offered and duly weighed, 
and from all these quarters have come warm 
and unqualified expressions of approbation and 
confidence.” 
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The field to which this version is adapted is 
vast, embracing the Arabic-speaking population 
extending from the Straits of Gibraltar to Pekin 
from the Caspian to the interior of Africa, num- 
bering from one hundred and twenty millions to 
one hundred and fifty millions of immortal be- 
ings. 

Taking these circumstances into account, the 
Committee agree that while it is important, it 
is desirable that the work solicited by the Mis- 
sion should be accomplished. 

While viewing the matter thus, the Commit- 
tee are met by the fact that the present financial 
condition of the Society does not seem to warrant 
the assumption of the responsibility involved in 
undertaking the entire work at once, but warns 
us to proceed cautiously by arrangements for 
electrotyping such portions or forms as may be 
most urgently called for, to such extent as the 
means of the Society will allow, trusting and be- 
lieving that the friends of the Society, so soon 
as the subject can be brought before them, will 
supply the means for completing the whole, as 
recommended by the Syrian Mission. 


Note.—Special contributions for this object 
will be thankfully received and appropriated. 
The completion of the entire work must de- 


pend on the liberal things devised by liberal 
hearts. . 


[Henry Fisher, Assistant Treasurer, Bible 
House, New York, receives remittances. ] 


mond; 266 Bibles, 453 Testaments, and 1644 
copies of the Gospel of John, Proverbs, &c., had 
been sold. Some of the auxiliaries, of which 
there are eight, procure their supplies at more 
convenient places. The stock on hand at Rich- 
mond comprised 469 Bibles, 329 Testaments and 
588 Gospel of John, Psalms, and Proverbs. 
The need of constant efforts to encourage a 
supply of the Scriptures in families, even in 
Indiana, is shown by the reports from the auxil- 



























out of 195 were found destitute of acopy. In 
another township, 273 families were visited, of 
whom 22 were without the Bible. Of 2936 
families in one County, 410 were destitute, and 
in one township of another County, 65 families 
out of 528 were found without a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures. The Committee has contri- 
buted $205.65 to the American Bible Society, 
to be used in supplying the destitute in foreign 
lands. Appropriations were also made to fur- 
nish the Scriptures to soldiers and to the freed- 
men. In reference to the latter class, the Re- 
port says :— 

“We feel that there is a pressing call to 
Friends, to assist in furnishing this deeply- 
injured people with the Bible, as fast as they 
may be able to read it.” 

The officers of the Association are :— Secre- 
tary, Levi Jessup; Treasurer, Charles F. Cof- 
“| fin; Executive Committee, Joseph Cox, Nathan 
INDIANA BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS —| H. Ballinger, Francis W. Thomas, Charles H. 
An annual meeting of this Association was| Moore, Daniel Hill, Enos G. Pray, Benjamin 
held at Richmond, Ind., on the 30th of 9th Fulghum, Joseph Dickinson, Rowland T. Reed, 
month last, and the Seventh Report of the| Micajah C. Binford, Timothy Harrison and 
Executive Committee was of a satisfactory} Charles 8. Hubbard. 
character. Although their operations during 
the past year were not on an extensive scale, 
yet it was believed that good had grown out of 
them; and those engaged in the work felt en- 
couraged to persevere. The openings for the 
circulation of the Holy Scriptures are so rapidly 
multiplying, that all the means the friends of 
the cause can command are needed to supply 
the demand ; and the Committee could not but 
“feel deeply, as Christian professors and as 
lovers of the Bible, the necessity of continued 
and increased exertions, in diffusing a know- 
ledge of their blessed teachings among our fel- 
low wen, everywhere.” 

A good supply of Bibles and Testaments has 
been kept on hand at the depository in Rich- 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 18, 1865. 


PRESENT CONDITION OF LANCASHIRE.— 
Late aecounts from Enyland state,that the distress 
inthecotton manufacturing districts continues to 
be greatly alleviated by the increasing receipts 
of cotton from new fields of production. At the 
weekly meeting of the Central Relief Committee 
in Manchester on the 16th of last month, the 
report showed a decrease of 5,878 in the num- 
ber of persons relieved, as compared with the 
previous week. In Stockport the change has 
been so great that the Local Relief Committee 
has ceased operation, and for the first time 
since the slaveholders’ rebellion commenced, a 
scarcity of hands was beginning to be felt. The 
Central Relief Committee has still upwards of 


iary associations. In one township, 34 families , 
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£76,000 in its hands, which it is believed will 
“tide over the disaster, until the return of bet- 
ter days.” The supply of cotton from various 
parts of the world appears to have set the cotton 
mills of Lancashire again in motion, and except on 
the score of price, little anxiety is felt in refer- 
ence to a renewal of the supply from our 
Southern States. It is thought, too, that cot- 
ton will for many years to come command a 
comparatively high price, thus enabling the 
cultivators in other countries to compete with 
American producers. With the abolition of 
slavery in our Southern States, we can all re- 
joice in the renewal of cotton culture and ex- 
portation. 


—_—_———— ie 


JosepH JAMES NEAVE.—By a letter dated 
at Newby’s Bridge, Perquiman’s County, North 
Carolina, on the 6th inst., we learn that J. J. 
Neave had then recently visited Friends in 
that county, attending several meetings and 
visiting aged and infirm persons. On the 18th 
ult. he returned to Somerton, Virginia, at which 
place he hoped to receive a communication 
from Governor Vance, to whom he had written 
for permission to visit Friends generally in 
North Carolina. Our correspondent had not 
heard whether he had received such permission, 


‘but it appears that he had crossed the rebel 


lines on the 29th ult., as he attended Friends’ 
Meeting at Rich Square, Northampton county, 
on that day. 

Whilst in the vicinity of Newby’s Bridge, 
our friend writes, ‘J. J. Neave had religious 
opportunities in various families, neighboring 
Friends often being gathered, and we believe 
we have been favored by the Great Head of the 
church, in the service of our dear friend, with 
a faithful, searching and earnest ministry, 
abounding also, in due season, in the consola- 
tions of the Gospel.” 


9 


Marrigp, at Friends’ Meeting, Moscow, C. W., on 
the 15th of 12th month, 1864, Harvey Dersysnire, 
of Farmersville, to Meripau, daughter of Joseph 
and Loraina Brown, of Moscow. 





, on the 28th of 9th mo., 1864, at Friends’ 
Meeting House, at Chester, lowa, Lewis Ditton to 
Hannaw CoLuins. 


———, at Friends’ Meeting, Centre, Iowa, on the 
25th of Ist mo., 1865, Ropert, son of Amos and Mary 
Kenworthy, to Matitpa Wuirs, daughter of James 
and Mary Hadley. 


Diep, in Damascus, Ohio, on the 29th of 12th 
month, 1864, at the residence of her stepfather, 
Ephraim Oliphant, Hannan B., daughter of Charles 
and Sarah Smith, (the former deceased,) in the 33d 
year of her. age; a member of Upper Springfield 
Monthly Meeting. She bore a long and painful ill- 
ness with becoming resignation, evincing, long be- 
fore the close, that death was robbed of its terrors. 
Her last hours were marked by unusual suffering ; 
and being told she coulg not last much longer, her 
countenance brightening with joy, she faintly whis- 
pered, “Oh, happy news! I hope my patience will 
hold out.” 


——. near Torch, Ohio, on the 16th of 1st month, 
1865, Josera H., son of John and Mary Ann Watson, 
(the latter deceased,) in the 25th year of his age; a 
member of Smithfield Mo. Meeting, Ohio. Through 
an illness of several months he manifested a cheer- 
ful patience, and near the close, spoke to those 
around him, of his love for the Saviour, and an en- 
tire resignation to the Divine will. 


——, on the 14th of 10th month, 1864, AsENATH 
Hacxyry, daughter of Aaron and Jane Hackney, 
aged 1 year, 7 months and 9 days; a member of 
Centre Monthly Meeting, Iowa. 


——, at Centre, on the 17th of 12th month, 1864, 
Puese Ann, wife of Enoch Janeway, aged 21 years, 
2 months and 28 days; a member of Centre Montbly 
Meeting, Iowa. She bore a lingering illness with 
much Christian patience and resignation, and was 
enabled to have the assurance that she would be 
permitted to dwell in one of those mansions which 
the Lord hath prepared for those that love him. 


——, on the 29th of 10th month, 1864, Ev1zaBETH 
Ann, daughter of Jonathan and Patience Morris; a 
member of Milford Monthly Meeting, Ind. Although 
only in the 7th year of her age, she wag often 
known to be engaged in prayer, and she delighted 
in attending First-day schools; her favorite text 
being ‘‘ Thou God seest me.” 


, on the Ist of lst month, 1865, Exenora N., 
daughter of Cornelius and Harriet T. Shugart, aged 
4 years, 4 months and 6 days; a member of Missis- 
sinewa Monthly Meeting, Grant county, Ind. 





——, in Brunswick, Maine, Isaac Jones, aged 
37 years; an esteemed member of Durham Monthly 
Meeting. 


, at Chattanooga, Tenn., on the 12th of Ist 
month, 1865, Wititiam Tatpert, aged 18 years, 8 
months and 21 days, son of Sylvanus G. and Phebe 
H. Talbert, of Plainfield, Ind. During an illness of 
several weeks, he was resigned to the Divine will, 
saying, “I have no thought or wish to recover; I 
would not exchange my prospect of future bappi- 
ness for all the world, if I had it at my command.” 
He quietly departed this life in sweet peace of mind, 
leaving the consoling evidence that the “Son of 
man hath power on earth to forgive sins.” 





——, in Indianapolis, Ind., on the 15th of lst 
month, 1865, Jang L., wife of John C, Bufkin, in her 
3lst year. Many were the sweet assurances given 
her friends, that her hopes were anchored on Jesus; 
and that, through his merits and mercies, she was 
enabled to rise triumphantly over the last enemy, 
and would enter the mansions of light. Her heart 
seemed full of gratitude for the evidences of Heav- 
enly regard during her illness; often saying, “It is 
all mercy, nothing but mercy!” When life seemed al- 
most extinct, she clearly expressed her faith in God, 
giving assurance that death had lost its sting. 
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Disp, on the 3d of 12th month, 1864, in Columbia 
county, Pa., after a very short illness, Desoran E. 
Masrers, wife of Parvin Masters, and daughter of 
John and Louisa Warner, of Muncy, aged 29 years, 2 
months and 27 days. When. all hopes of recovery 
seemed to her fading, fully realizing her situation, 
she calmly remarked, that she would love to live, 
but was fully resigned to die, if it was the wiil of 
the Lord; and she yielded up her life to Him who 
gave it, with that calwnegs and sweet composure, 
that can be manifest in those alone who have a 
hope in life eternal. 


——, on the 16th of 10th month, 1864, Margaret 
E. Wuirg, wife of James F. White, and daughter of 
Jacob and Lydia Moon, aged 19 years, 10 months 
and 4 days; a member of South River Monthly 
Meeting. She bore an illness of three weeks with 
much Christian patience. She prayed earnestly that 
she might be prepared for the change, which she 
anticipated, and a few hours before she departed, 
she said she was ready and willing, and would 
Tatber go than stay, leaving the comforting belief 
that her end was peace. 





, near Indianapolis, Ind., on the 17th of 11th 
month, 1864, Rosanna, daughter of Isaac and Char- 
lotte Stubbs, in the 20th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Indianapolis Meeting of Friends. Her sick- 
ness was short, but her relatives rejoiced to hear 
her say, near the close, “I am happy; so happy!” 


—_——-~e> 


A stated meeting of the “Women’s Aid” will be 
held at 501 Cherry Street, on Seventh-day after- 
noon, the 18th inst., at half-past 3 o’clock. 


E. L. Sura, Secretary. 


oo 


Contributors to the Funds of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation for the Relief of Colored Freedmen, who 
have been omitted in the distribution of the ‘“Freed- 
man’s Friend” are requested to send their names 
and residences to John E. Carter, No. 1313 Pine 
street, who Will see that it is regularly sent them in 
future. Those who are aware of any deficiencies or 
mistakes in the distribution will confer a favor by 
giving early information thereof. 

Phila., 2d mo. 13th, 1865. 


ete 


CIRCULAR OF THE BIBLE ASSOCIATION OF 
FRIENDS IN AMERICA. 


In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries 
to the Annual Queries to be answered previous 
to the general meeting of the Association in 
the Fourth month, the Corresponding Commit- 
tee would press upon Friends, who have been 
engaged in the distribution of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, the importance of furnishing full and 
accurate answers to all the queries, and of 
forwarding their report seasonably to the depos- 
itory. 

It may be recollected, that in making dona- 
tions to auxiliaries, the board are guided in de- 
ciding what number of bibles and testaments 
shall be sent to each, by the information given 
ia its report. Hence those auxiliaries that do 
not report in time, are liable to be left out in 
the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every 


case, how boxes should be marked and forward- 
ed ; and their receipt should always be promptly 
acknowledged. 


Address John Richardson, 116 N. Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 
CHARLES YARNALL, 
SAMUEL Bett te, JR., 
JEREMIAH HACKER, 
Committee of Correspondence. 
Philad., 2d mo., 1865. 


QUERIES. ' 


1. What number of families or individuals have 
been gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scrip- 
tures by the Auxiliary during the past year? 

2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have 
been sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? 

3. How many members, male and female, are 
there belonging to the Auxiliary ? 

4, What number of families of Friends reside 
within its limits ? 

5. Are there any families of Friends within your 
limits not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in good clear type, and on fair paper; if so, 
how many? 

6. How many members ef our Society, capable of 
reading the Bible, do not own such a copy of the 
Holy Scriptures ? 

7. How many Bibles and Testament may probably 
be disposed of by sale within your limits ? 

8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to 
supply those within its limits who are not duly fur- 
nished with the Holy Scriptures? 

9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would 
it be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish 
gratuitously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each 
family ? 

10. What number would be required in order to 
furnish each member of our religious Society ca- 
pable of reading, who is destitute of a copy, and 
unable to purchase it ? 

11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now 
on hand? 


The great rise in paper and other materials 
required in-manufacturing books, bas made it 
necessary for the present, to change the price 
of the Bibles and Testaments published by the 
Bible Association of Friends in America. The 
Reference Bible, bound in sheep, patent back, 
is now $2; the school Bible, 60 cents; the 12 
mo. Testament, half bound, sheep, 35 cents, 
and Testament and Psalms, plain sheep, 50 
cents ; others at proportional rates. 


——__—_..0 <g> — 


Thomas Brooks lived in the 16th century. 
All his gifts were consecrated to his Master’s 
service. Some of his sentences are gems, 
which it would be well if we of this later day 
would put into the golden setting of holy prac- 
tice. He says—‘ Souls that are rich in grace, 
labor after greater measures of grace, out of 
love to grace, and because of an excellency they 
see in grace. Grace is a very sparkling jewel, 
and he who loves-it, and pursues after it for its 
own native beauty, has much of it within 
him.’ 
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FOR THE CHILDREN. 
SOWING LITTLE SEEDS. 


Little Bessie had got a present of a new 
book, and she eagerly opened it to look at the 
first picture. It was the picture of a boy sit- 
ting by the side of a stream, and throwing seeds 
into the water. 

“T wonder what this picture is about,’’ said 
she; “why does the boy throw seeds into the 
water ?” 

“Oh, I know,” said her brother Edward, 
who had been looking at the book, “ he is sow- 
ing the seeds of water-lilies.”’ 

‘But how small the seeds look,” said 
Bessie. “ It seems strange to think that large 
plants should grow from such little things.” 

‘“‘ You are sowing just such tiny seeds every 
day, Bessie, and they will come up large, strong 
plants after awhile,” said her father. © 

“Oh, no, father; I have not planted any 
seeds for a long time.” 

‘‘T have seen my daughter sow a number of 
seeds to-day.” 

Bessie looked puzzled, and her father smiled, 
and said, ‘‘ Yes, [ have watched you planting 
flowers, and trees, and weeds, to-day.” 

‘‘Now i know that you are joking, for I 
would not plant ugly weeds.” 

“T shall have to tell you what I mean. 
When you laid aside that interesting book, and 
attended to what your brother wished done, 
you were sowing seeds of kindness and 
love. When you broke the dish that you 
knew your mother valued, and came instantly 
and told her, you were sowing seeds of 
truth. When you took the cup of cold water 
to the poor woman at the gate, you were sowing 
seeds of mercy. These are all beautiful 
flowers, Bessie, and will grow up brightly and 
sweetly, if you water them well by a constant 
repetition of these acts. But, more than all, I 
hope that my little girl has -been planting the 
great tree of ‘love to God,’ and that she will 
tend and watch it, and allow it to grow and 
spread until its branches reach the skies, and 
meet before his throne.” 

*¢ And the weeds, father ?” 

‘“‘ When you were impatient while baby was 
cross, you sowed the seeds of ill-temper. When 
you spoke crossly to Robert you planted anger. 
When you waited sometime after your mother 
called you, you sowed disobedience and selfish- 
ness. *.These are all noxious weeds. Pull them 
up by the root, my child. Do not suffer them 
to grow in your garden, or they will completely 
overrun it.’’— Children’s Friend. 


-—~<er- 


The ball in the emblem says, “The harder: 
you beat me down, the higher I shall rise to- | 
wards Heaven ;”’ so afflictions do but elevate and | 
raise a saint’s affections to heaven and heavenly | 
things. | 


i 
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From the Spectator. (London.) 
THE RECENT CALCUTTA CYCLONE. 

The English language does not contain a na- 
tive word to express the more violent forms of 
wind. We have borrowed a great many since 
we became the great merchants of the Hast; 
but hurricane and tornado are Spanish, ty- 
phoon, we believe, Chinese, though dictionaries 
derive it from the Greek, simoom, Arabic, and 
cyclone, pure Greek, with a conventional mean- 
ing imposed upon it by science. Gale means 
anything, according to the speaker’s idea of the 
proper power of wind; blast and squall imply 
limited duration, and whirlwind is restricted to 
the lesser forms of circular hurricane, the 
waterspouts of air. Storm is the only native 
word of any force, and an Englishman’s idea 
of a storm does not tempt him to sympathize 
greatly with the sufferers from its violence. 
Accustomed only to the winds of the north, 
which bring catarrh and consumption, but 
leave wooden houses standing for years, which 
seldom last many hours, and are never destruc- 
tive except at sea, his power of imagining wind 
is limited, and he reads a story like that of the 
catastrophe at Calcutta with a feeling of pity 
in which there is just a trace of something like 
contempt. People out there must be very 
weak (r arrangements very bad, for a mere wind 
to work all that destruction. We question 
whether, even after reading Lloyds’ report, and 
the much more graphic narrative which ap- 
peared in the Zelegraph, the average reader 
quite understands that an Indian cyclone is to 
Indians a catastrophe like an earthquake, an 
irresistible outburst of the destructive forces of 
nature before which man and man’s works are 
as powerless as before the breath of the Al- 
mighty, which can be encouptered only by sub- 
mission, or that resignation which while it lasts 
is so undistinguishable from paralysis. It has 
been the lot of the writer to live through two 
cyclones, only less violent than that of the 5th 
of October, and one considerable earthquake, 
and on the whole he considers the earthquake 
the friendlier manifestation of the two. It 
brings your house about your ears, and sug- 
gests that the protection of Heaven is suspend- 
ed, but it gets itself done with, and the cyclone 
does not. 

That, we take it, is the secret of the horror 
with which all men who have lived in Asia re- 
gard a genuine cyclone. The popular theory 
that such a storm occurs about once in ten 
years is, we believe, a mistake founded on im- 
perfect knowledge. It occurs every year just 
after the tropical rains, but fortunately for civili- 
zation its force is not spent twice on the same 
spot, except after intervals of years, sometimes 
of quarter-centuries. The park planted by 
Marquis Wellesley, for example, sixteen miles 
from Calcutta, though now destroyed, has sur- 
vived the cyclones of seventy years, apparently 
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though not really unharmed. It is only when 
the destruction affects Europeans that in Asia 
details are known, and a storm which destroys 
everything between the Mauritius and Africa, 
or submerges a vast rice district, may remain 
in Europe unreported. Once, however, in 
every ten years some city like Calcutta, which 
though tropical in every attribute and circum- 
stance, is still not in the tropics, is included 
within the sweep of the broad band of wind 
which rushes, twisting itself in a spiral with 
twists a thousand miles long, from the north- 
east to the southwest, meeting, fortunately, 
nothing in its course from Bengal, till, seven 
thousand miles away, it brushes the white cloth 
off Table Mountain. Oncein about a genera- 
tion the same place finds itself near the centre 
of the current, and civilization realizes for an 
instant how utterly feeble it is when nature 
chooses that barbarism shall reign. In Bengal 
there is always a slight but significant warning 
of such an occurrence being at hand. Nature 
suddenly sinks to rest, the atmosphere glows 
with heat, every settlement seems surrounded 
with a wall of rose-colored haze, the birds stop 
chirping, and the hum of insects, which over 
all Asiatic deltas is as permanent a sbund as 
the low roar of London is in Cheapside, sud- 
denly arrests itself, leaving on the ear a sort of 
pain of silence. A little white cloud comes up 
marching as if seif-driven in the very teeth of 
the breeze, a wall of dust is visible hundreds of 
feet high and as even to the eye as a canvas 
sail, and then the unlucky watchers know that 
probably for twelve hours life and property are 
in the hands of God alone. Man and animals 
simply crouch, conscious for once that even 
courage has become worthless. Even in the 
plains, in stations where there is no water, such 
awind is badenough. Thetrees, asit rises higher 
fnd higher, bend and twist and groan till the roots 
yield to the tremendous strain, and they are not 
broken but flung out of their sockets as if the 
blast were wroth with their resistance, every 
roof with a pitch to it goes whirling through 
the air, the wooden shutters are blown in with 
reports like pistol shots, and exposed to the full 


fury of the tempest, the Europeans wait, half 


maddened with the roar of the typhoon, to see 
if masonry can hold out. There are few situa- 
tions on earth, not even waiting for the cer- 
tainty of murder of which government has 
forewarned you, equal to the strain such a wind 
produces on the mind. It is not the “ storm,” 
the continuous volleys of bolts, rapid as the fir- 
ing during an engagement, which usually ac- 
company a cyclone, and strike, or seem to 
strike, within a few feet of every house; it is 
the wind, the never-ceasing rushing blast, 
strong as an avalanche, and, so to speak, studded 
every ten minutes with gusts which strike the 
walls like solid tubstances, which so wears out 
the nerves. Europeans feel as if they were 
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battling with spirits, as if the slightest loss of 


their own hold over themselves, the slightest 
intermission in the strain of mental resistance, 
—mental, for there is little to do,—would de- 
stroy them. Many actually lose their tempers, 
clinch teeth and fists as if they were being ex- 
posed to human violence, and indeed there is a 
sort of living malignity in the blast. They are 


Swimming against a flood, and as it recedes 


they remain as prostrate as if the wave had 


been a reality, utterly worn out, hardly able to 
ugg the little judgment fatigue has left. The 
natives give way first. “In the office,” writes 
a friend to ourselves, “the natives were weep- 
ing like babies, sitting and rocking to their own 
sobs, a Portuguese alone standing fairly up to 
the storm,” and though the European neither 
sits nor sobs, his mind gets gradually unhinged. 


If the settlement stands, as most Indian 


settlements do, by the river, the horror of the 
wind isaggravated by a more dangerous though 
less irritating plague of waters. 
comes when the river is full,—the Hooghly, 
for example, was brimming, the water, swollen 
by the late rains, rushing down yellow with mud 
at a speed of eight miles an hour, and ina 
volume of millions of tons per minute. 
wind struck the village of Serampore, for in- 
stance, on its road to Calcutta, the river began 


The cyclone 


As the 


to foam, to rise, to billow, till in an hour it was 


striking with huge waves upon the strand, 
usually ten feet above it. 


Nothing can stand 


the double action. The wind tears at every- 


thing higher than a blade of grass, the water 
strikes blows like the impact of a locomotive at 
speed below the bank, and in an hour the road, 
solidified by the labor of years till it is one 


mass of brick and concrete, is swept away to 
the sea, and the waves break solidly into a li- 
brary twelve feet from the ground and a meas- 


ured ‘sixty-five from high-water mark, The 


great cedars which surround the Friend of 
India premises, eighty feet high and seventy 


years old, are whirled round and uprooted, with 
every fibre twisted, and the blast with one and 


the same impact levels the giant trees of Lord 
Wellesley’s Park, the only scene in India abso- 
lutely English. The native houses are of 
course all down. Inthe instance we are speak- 
ing of eleven thousand persons were roofless in 
half an hour, their houses, roofs, joists, beams, 
and doors blowing about like straws, while that 
maddening wind, which seems almost a per- 
sonal foe, keeps sweeping on as if the destruc- 
tion of a town were but an incident for which 
it could not wait. A few minutes later it 
struck Calcutta, sixteen miles away, and then 
the losses’ ceased to be individual. ‘The great 


city itself consists, looking from the north, as 
the wind did, of a vast assemblage of huts, 
some ove hundred and fifty thousand of them, 
wholly unsheltered, the nearest undulation be- 
ing eighty miles away, fringed to the south- 
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west with green-windowed, colonnaded houses. 
Away went the huts of the natives and the 
veranda roofs of the Europeans, and portions of 
the roof of the cathedral, weighing scores of 
tons, followed, flying visibly, like condors with 
wings outspread, for yards over the plain. 
This building was designed with ecclesiastical 
disregard for all proprieties of locale to be 
purely Gothic, and is bastard Gothic ; it has in 
consequence a pitched roof, and of course in 
the first grand cyclone the structure showed 
how completely it felt itself out of place. In 
the river the ships were lying five tiers deep 
for a space of nearly three miles, every in- 
terstice being filled with native craft till the 
water is not visible, and down on the crowd 
came the blast above and the Hooghly below, 
a volume of yellow water a mile broad, fifty 
feet deep, racing at the speed of a fast horse, 
and accumulated just above the port by a sand- 
bank which acts like the dam of some enormous 
mill-stream. Half the ships were without moor- 
ings, but against the Hooghly when once up 
chain cables matter little. The whole mass 
began to drift; the native boats dropped under 
like walnut-shells, their crews dying in hun- 
dreds like water rats ; the forest of masts, ropes, 
and in many instances, or we wrong Calcutta 
carelessness, furled sails, gave way like the 
forest on shore, and with every new heave of 
the river some great steamer was thrown upon 
the bank. Imagine a two-thousand-ton steamer 
loaded for departure, weighing perhaps five 
thousand tons, hurled from the river up Well- 
ington Street to Somerset House, and our 
readers may form some idea of the force exerted 
against the shipping. They will not understand 
the scene if they do not add that the wind 
maddens them till they would scarcely look at 
the steamer as it passed. Yet even this was 
not the strangest illustration of the power of 
the wind. Itseems incredible, but it is before 
us in two independent records, that the blast 
tore bamboos from their roots and carried them 
through the air, a feat to which the destruction 
of a cathedral is a trifle. A cannon-ball would 
hardly break a bamboo, and it presents toa 
wind a surface hardly larger than a thick rope 
and as flexible asa hair. Two hundred and 
ten vessels are reported wrecked, the Europeans 
with characteristic self-absorption not counting 
the native craft, which in the river and the 
canal would raise the number to thousands, and 
the loss of life is, we fear, not exaggerated in 
the French telegram. We know nothing as 
yet, be it rememberéd, of the destruction above 
the port, or the effect of the inundation which 
must have rushed over the scattered villages to 
the south, or the losses below Saugor, which 
must have been close to the centre of the gale. 
For hours the wind, which while it blows ab- 
sorbs all thought, continued battering the city, 
and when it lightened, Calcutta looked as if it 
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had just survived a bombardment. The des- 
truction must be inconceivably great. There 


are some two millions of human beings living 
within five miles of Government House,— 
official estimates of Calcutta only include all 
within the “ Mahratta ditch,” which is about 
as much Calcutta as the city of London,—and 
every soul among them must have many rupees 
to pay apart altogether from the commercial 
loss. Fortunately natives bear such losses with 
the calm phlegm of fatalists, and the Europeans 
never lose for an instant the sense of being 
encamped. Both classes will meet the catas- 
trophe with a serenity never felt in a country 
where the dread of poverty is on men’s souls, 
and in a week the only traces of the storm will 
be the cathedral trying in vain to look uglier 
than it was, and the broad belt of clearing 
visible from the Ochterlony Monument,—the 
furrow marked in the forest as by the plough- 
share of the Almighty.” 





THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD EXEMPLIFIED. 


It was a cold and bleak evening; the snow, 
driven by the furious north wind, was piled in- 
to broad and deep banks along the street. Few 
dared or were willing to venture out. It was a 
night the poor will not soon forget. In a mis- 
erable and shattered tenement, somewhat re- 
mote from any other habitation, there resided 
an aged widow, all alone, and yet not alone. 
During the weary day, in her excessive weak- 
ness, she had been unable to step beyond her 
door stone, or to communicate her wants to any 
friend. Her last morsel of bread had been 
long since consumed, and none heeded her des- 
titution. She sat at evening by her small fire, 
half famished with hunger, from exhaustion 
unable to sleep, preparing to meet that dread- 
ful fate from which she knew not how she 
should be spared. She had prayed that morn- 
ing in full faith, “Give me this day my daily 
bread ;” but the shadows of evening had de- 
scended upon her, and her faithful prayer had 
not been answered. While such thoughts were 
passing through her weary mind, she heard the 
door suddenly open, and as suddenly shut again, 
and found deposited in her entry by an un- 
known hand, a basket crowded with those arti- 
cles of comfortable food, which had all the 
sweetness of manna to‘her. What were her 
feelings that night, God only knows; but they 
were such as arise up to Him, the Great Deliv- 
erer and Provider, from ten thousand hearts 
every day. Many days elapsed before the 
widow learned through what messenger God had 
sent to her that timely aid. It was at the im- 
pulse of a little child, who, on that dismal 
night, seated at the cheerful fireside of her 
home, was led to express the generous wish, 
that the poor widow, whom she had sometimes 
visited, could have some of her numerous com- 
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forts and good cheer. The parents followed) Thou art, Oh God, my North! My trembling soul, 


out the benevolent suggestion, and a servant 
was soon despatched to her mean abode with a 
plentiful supply. What a beautiful glimpse of 
a chain of causes, all fastened at the throne of 
God. An angel, with noiseless wing came 
down, and stirred the peaceful breast of a pure- 
hearted child, and with no pomp or circum- 
stance of outward miracle, the widow’s prayer 
was answered.— Sudbury Leaflets. 





It is not always high water with the saints” 
Sometimes they are reduced to a very low ebb’ 
The best of saints are like the ark, tossed up 
and down with waves, with fears, with doubts ; 
und so it will be till they are quiet in the 
bosom of Christ. 


rr oo 
SELECTED. 


“ And it came to pass, that while they communed 
together and reasoned, Jesus himself drew near and 
went with them.”—Luke xxiv. 15. 


They talked of Jesus as they went, 
And Jesus, all unknown, 
Did at their side himself present 
With sweetness all his own. 
Swift, as He oped the sacred word, 
His giory they discerned ; 
And swift, as His dear voice they heard, 
Their hearts within them burned. 


He would have left them, but that they 
With prayers his love assailed ; 

“ Depart not yet! a litule stay!” 
They pressed Him and prevailed. 

And Jesus was revealed, as there 
He blessed and broke the bread; 

But while they marked His heavenly air 
The matchless Guest had fled. 


And thus at times as Christians talk 
Of Jesus and His word, 

He joins two friends amidst their walk 
And makes unseen a third. 

And oh! how sweet their converse flows, 
Their holy theme how clear, 

How warm with love each bosom glows, 
If Jesus be but near ! 


And they who woo His visits sweet, 
And will not let Him go, 

Oft while His broken bread they eat, 
His soul-felt presence know ; 

His gathered friends he loves to meet, 
And fill with joy their faith, 

When they with melting hearts repeat 
The memory of His death. 


But such sweet visits here are brief ; 
Dispensed from stage to stage, 

A cheering and a prized relief, 
Of faith’s bard pilgrimage ; 

There is a scene where Jesus ne’er, 
Ne’er leaves His happy guests ; 

He spreads a ceaseless banquet there, 
And love still fires their breasts. 


Thomas Grinfield, 1836. 
ee, ——Ee 
THE COMPASS. 
Thou art, Oh God, my East! In thee I dawned: 
Within me, ever let Thy day-spring shine ! 
Then for each night of sorrow I have mourned, 
Vil bless Thee, Father, since it seals me Thine. 


Like a charmed needle, points to Thee alone ; 
Each wave of time, each storm of life, sha!l roll 
My trusting spirit forward to Thy Throne. 


Thou art, Oh God, my South! Thy fervent love, 
Perennial verdure o’er my life hath shed ; 

And constant sunshine from Thy heart of love, 
With wine and oil Thy grateful child hath fed. 


Thou art, Oh God, my West! Into Thy arms, 
Glad as the setting sun, may I decliue ; 

Baptised from earthly storms, and sin’s alarms, 
Re-born, arise in Thy new heavens to shine. 


npc linet 
REST AND PEACE IN TRUTH. 


I do not ask, oh Lord, that Thou shouldst shed, 
Full radiance bere ; 

Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread, 
Without a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand,— 
My way to see— 

Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand, 
Aud follow Thee. 


Joy is like restless day; but peace divine, 
Like quiet night: 

Lead me, O Lord,—till perfect day shall shine,— 
Thro’ peace, to light. 


—A. A. Procter. 





Prayer crowns God with the honor and glory 
that are due to His name, and He crowns prayer 
with assurance and comfort. Usually, the most 
praying souls are the most assured souls. 

éc-secaetildlipuaiesieein 

The being of grace makes our estates safe 
and sure; the seeing of grace makes our lives 
sweet and comfortable. 


—————- ee 


Bittina Horses.—This cold weather | 
want to say one word about the inhuman prac- 
tice of putting a pair of bits into a horse’s 
mouth, without being first either thawed out 
in cold water or warmed at the fire. Let any 
person who does not believe there is cruelty 
in it, just try the experiment of putting them 
in his own mouth some morning after they 
have been hanging in the barn all night with 
the mercury at zero. I rather think he will 
be more careful after it, if he has any feeling 
at all. I always carry my bridle into the house 
with me, and hang it in the kitchen; and if 
any one thinks it too much trouble, let him 
simply dip the bite into a pail of water for a 
few moments; this wijl at once take the frost 
out. R. 


Oe — 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgien InTELutcence.—Liverpoo!l advices are to 
the 29th ult. ‘ 


Enatanp.—The case of the cxptain of the Sea 
King, now the Shenandoah, had been removed for 
trial to the Court of Queen’s Beuch, and the 
amount of bail doubled. 

The London Times publishes a letter from a 
British merchant, who was in Savannah two days 
before its occupation by General Sherman, and had 
previously been twelve months in the South, ex- 
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pressing the opinion that the supply of cotton by to be “to ascertain upon what principles and terms, 
blockade-running must be nearly at anend, although | if any, a just and honorable peace can be estab- 
at the time of writing he was not aware of the cap-|lished.” The conference took place on board a 
ture of Fort Fisher. He says that the difficulties of | steamer in Hampton Roads, and it was agreed in 
getting transportation were so great as te prevent] advance that the conversation should be informal 
any quantities coming forward, and after the fall of |and merely verbal, no papers being produced. Ona 
Savannah, the Augusta rogd was monopolized by | the part of the President and Secretary it was clearly 
the rebel government, so that probably not a bale} made known that three things were indispensable, 
except its own could be sent over it to port. The}viz.: the restoration of the national authority 
increased number of cruisers at sea also made the| throughout all the States; no receding by the Ex- 
voyage very hazardous, and the extortionate demands | ecutive from the position on the slavery question as- 
of the rebel government prevented the makiug of] sumed in his last annual message and in precediag 
profits in proportion to the risks run and the capital | documents; and no cessation of hostilities short of 


involved. an end of the war and the disbanding of all the 
forces hostile to the government. The other party 
did not say that in any event, or on any condition, 
they would consent to reunioa, but they equally 
omitted to declare that taey would not so consent 
They seemed to desire the postponement of that 
question, and the adoption of some other course, 
which, some of them argued, might or might not 
lead to reunioa, but which the President thought 
would amount to an indefinite postponement. The 
conference ended without result. A letter from 
Secretary Seward to C. F. Adams, U. S. Minister at 
Loadon, was sent to the Senate with the message, 
giviog a concise but full statement of the whole 
affair, similar to that given by the President. He 
says that the Richmond party did not at any time 
make categorical demands, or tender formal stipula- 
lations or absolute refusals ; but that during the con- 
ference of four hours the points at issue were dis- 
cussed fully, intelligently and ia an amicable spirit. 
J. Davis also laid before the rebel Congress, on the 
7th, the report of the rebel commissioners. They 
say that they understood from President Lincola 
that no terms or proposals of any treaty or agree- 
meat, looking to an ultimate settlement, would be 
entertained or made by him with the authorities of 
the confederate States, because that would be a re- 
cognition of their existence as a separate power, 
which under no circumstances would be done, 
and for like reasons, no such terms would b 
entertained from the States separately. Both 
they and Se-retary Seward show that the President, 
while firmly adhering to the positions above stated, 
expressed his readiness, after the restoration of 
peace, to make a liberal use, in the case of individu 
als, of the pardoning power, within the limitations of 
the Constitution. % 
































































The Times, in an editorial, protests against en- 


gaging in any more expeditions to the Arctic 
regions. 


Searv.—K was said that the order for the depar- 
ture of a Spanish war frigate which had been in- 
tended for the Pacific. Ocean, had been counter- 
manded, on account of the receipi of more peaceful 
news from Peru. 

The Minister for the colonies estimates the expenses 
of the St. Domiago war at 200,000,000 reals, about 
$20,000,000, besides which, the war had occasioned 
@ deficit of 100,000,000 in the revenue of Cuba. 


Tuakey.—A telegram from Constantinople an- 
nounced that the Indo-European line was completed 
on the 17th ult. 

The British Ambassador at Constantinople had 
protested to the Porte against a late law imposing 
new restrictions on the press. 


Sourm America.—The United States Minister to 
Brazil has informed the State. Department that the 
Brazilian Government has issued a decree excluding 
the rebel cruiser Shenandoah from the ports of the 
empire. This step was taken before Secretary Sew- 
ard’s answer relative to the case of the Florida, had 
been received at Rio Janeiro. 


Mexico.—Advices to the 20th ult. via Havana, 
state that the French and Imperial forces were con- 
centrating about Oaxaca, and would probably cap- 
ture it. The State of Jalisco and some towns in 
Sinaloa, had thrown off the Imperial yoke. Reports 
of revolutioas in the city of Mexico, though officially 
denied, continued to be circulated 


Domestic.—The President, on the 10th inst., sent 
to Congress a message in response to the resolutions 
of both Houses asking for information relative to the 
late ‘‘ Peace conference” with the rebel commission- 
ers. He states that oo F. P. Blairc’s first visit to 
Richmond he was furoished with a pass through the 
military lines, but had no authority to speak or act 
for the government, nor was the President informed 
of any thing he would say or do. Afterwards, he 
informed the President that he had seen Jefferson 
Davis, and also showed a letter from the latter to 
him, expressing a readiness to send a commission 
whenever he had reason to believe it would be re- 
ceived, or to receive one if sent from the United 
States government, “‘ with a view to secure peace to 
the two countries.” The President then wrote to 
F. P. B. a letter, authorizing him to say to J. Davis, 
that the President had constantly been, still was and 
should continue ready to receive any agent, whom 
J. D., or any other influential person now resistiag 
the national authority might informally send, “ with 
the view of securing peace to the people of our com- 
mon country.” ‘ 

This letter was shown to J. Davis, and a few days 
after the three rebel messengers sought, and at length 
obtained an interview with the President, as related in 
last week’s Summary. They declared their object 


‘The Legislature of Delaware has rejected the 
Constitutioual amendment abolishing slavery, by a 
three-fourths vote in the Senate, and a two-thirds 
vote in the House. This is the only State which 
has yet refused to ratify it, of those which have acted 
upon it. The Governor of Kentucky, in transmit- 
ting it to the Legislature, advised its ratification, but 
expressed the opinion that the national government 
ought to pty Kentucky $34,000,000, the estim sted 
value of the slaves therein in 1864, as a considera- 
tion for assént to the amendment. We have no ac- 
connt of any action by the Legislature on the sub- 
ject. The Ouio Legistature has ratified the amend- 
ment by large majorities, and that of Kansas 
unanimously, Indiana has also assented. Secre- 
tary Seward forwarded an official copy of the 
resolution to the Governor of Virgiaia, represent- 
ing the loyal goverament of that State, located 
at Alexandria, and both Houses of the Legis- 
lature have ratified it, the Senate unanimously, the 
low r house with two dissenting votes. The dele- 
gates in Congress from the Territories of Colorado, 
Utah, Nebraska, Arizona, Dacotab, Idaho and New 
Mexico, not possessing the right of voting on the 
question, have signed a statement declariag their 
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deep interest in the measure and their unqualified 
approbation of it—The Territorial Legislature of 
Nebraska has passed unanimously a resoluticn ap- 
proving the amendment, and pledging the vote of 
Nebraska to ratify it, if needed. 

A disastrous fire, attended with particularly ap- 
palling circumstances, occurred in this city on the 
morning of the 8th inst. It commenced in an exten- 
sive depot used for storing coal-oil, containing at 
the time about 3,000 barrele, piled in sheds on 
a vacant lot. Snow having fallen the day before, fol- 
lowed by heavy rain, the streets were covered with 
water, on which the burning oil, liberated from the 
barrels by the fire, floated, and the sewers being 
choked by ice and snow, it spread in different direc- 
tions, and in a few minuses, set fire to a large num- 
ber of buildings. The inmates of some were unable 
to escape from their houses, and others perished in 
the flames which covered the street. The total loss 
of life is not certainly known, but is believed to be 
at least 10 persons. About 40 dwellings were des- 
troyed, and 10 other buildings, besides sheds and 
outhouses. The loss of property is estimated at 
$500,000. 

Thomas H. Hicks, United States Senator from 
Maryland, died on the 13th inst. He was Governor 
of that State at the breaking out of the rebellion, 
and though strongly solicited, refused to call an 
extra session of the Legislature, which it was gen- 
erally understood would have passed an ordinance 
of secession. 

Mititary AFrrarrs.—General Grant stated, a few 
days since, in his testimony before the Congressional 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, that the ex- 
change of prisoners bad been placed entirely in his 
charge. and that he had effected an arrangement 
for such exchange, man for man and officer for of- 
ficer, or bis equivalent, according to the former car- 
tels, until the number held by one or the other party 
is exhausted ; and he expected exchanges to be made 
at the rate of 3,000 per week. Brigadier-General 
Hayes, a prisoner in the South, has been paroled by 
the rebel authorities, and appointed agent to dis- 
tribute the supplies forwarded for prisoners, accord- 
ing to the agreement made a short time since, and he 
has informed the War Department that he has com- 
menced such distribution, and also what quantity of 
clothing he requires to supply the wants of the pris- 
oners. The greater part of his requisitions, it is 
tated, were promptly filled from the stores on hand 
at Ci'y Point 

Rebel dispatches of the 8th and 9th inst., con- 
tained in Richmond papers, state that some of Gen. 
Sherman’s forces had appeared along the South Car- 
olina railroad, near the Edisto river, between 
Branchville and Augusta, and had burned a bridge, 
thus severing railroad communication between those 
places. Repoits that Gen. Sherman has occupied 
Branchville bave been received from various sources, 
but they bave not yet been confirmed. We have, 
thus far, no certain account of the position or move- 
ments of his main army. 

A movement was commenced on the 5th inst. by 
the left wing of the army of the Potomac, consist- 
ing of the 2d and 5th corps, to the westward from its 
previous position. Considerable fighting took plaee 
on that day, and positions were gained near Hatch- 
er’s Run, and eastward from that point, from the lat- 
ter of which the rebels made ineffectual efforts to 
dislodge the United States troops. The next day, 
a severe engagement occurred west of Hatcher’s 
Run, in which the rebel forces were at first driven 
back, but afterwards a part of them made a flank 
sttack on the 5th corps and compelled it to fall 
back. On the 7th, a part of that corps again ad- 
vanced in the same direction, and after another sharp 


engagement the rebels were driven back to their 
works ; but the Union troops subsequently with- 
drew to their former position, where they had 
erected strong works. The result of the whole 
movement, to that evening, was an advance of about 
five miles, on the left of the lines, from the ground 
previously held. We have no later accounts. The 
losses had been quite heavy, amounting, it is stated, 
to about 1180 killed, wounded and missing, of about 
4000 engaged; but many of the missing might soon 
return, as is usually the case. 


Concress.—The Senate passed the bill additional 
to former Enrolment bills; one making certain 
changes in the postal laws, from which a section 
requiring publishers to prepay postage on news- 
papers and periodicals, after the first of next year, 
was stricken out previous to its passage ; and others, 
to establish as post routes bridges over the Ohio river 
at Louisville and Cincinnati; to add one degree from 
the Territory of Utah to the State of Nevada; to re- 
imburse the State of Missouri for expenses incurred 
in calling out the militia for defence against rebel in- 
vasion ; to facilitate the collection of certain debts 
due the United States, by authorizing the attach- 
ment of the property of defaulting postmasters, &c., 
who have aided the rebellion; and to authorize the 
establishment of a mail steamship service from San 
Francisco to China. The Legislative, Executive and 
Judicial Appropriation bill was considered, an 
amendment increasing the compensation of mem- 
bers of Congress was rejected and some others were 
adopted; the Deficiency Appropriation bill, which 
had failed to pass because of a disagreement be- 
tween the two Houses ‘on the item of additional pay 
to employeés of the House, was added to this bill, 
omitting the controverted appropriation, and in this 
form the bill passed. The House joint resolution 
reducing the duty on imported printing paper to 3 
per cent., was changed to make it 15 per cent, and 
thus passed ; as were resolutions, declaring that as 
the Secretary of the Senate had submitted the con- 
stitutional amendment to the President for ap- 
proval and as such propositions do not require his 
assent, the action in this case shall not be taken as 
a precedent; asking the President for information 
as to a peace conference; and requesting the Presi- 
dent to transmit to the several State Executives the 
amendment tothe Constitution, that those States 
which have not acted thereon may do so,and to request 
those Governors whose States have acted to forward 
official notice of such action. The bill of the con- 
ference committee, establishing a bureau of freed- 
men and abandoned lands, was reported and some- 
what considered, but not disposed of. Bills were 
int: oduced, to extend the Homestead laws to settlers 
on lands reserved for railroad purposes, and to es- 
tablish a uniform militia throughout the United 
States. 

The House passed the Fortification and Army Ap- 
propriation bills; aisoa bill providing that juven- 
ile offenders against United States laws shall be 
confined in houses of refuge; and the bill of the 
Conference Committee establishing a bureau of 
freedmen and abandoned lands, A resolution was 
adopted asking the President for information re- 
specting the peace conference, and one directing 
the Military Committee to inquire into the truth of 
certain reports relative to the persons of color collect- 
edinand around Washirgton from adjoining States. 
The amendatory Internal Revenue bill was discussed 
on different days, but not finally disposed of. 

The electoral votes for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent were opened and counted, pursuant to law, in 

joint convention of the two Houses on the 8th; the 
numbers being for Lincoln and Johnson 212, for 
McClellan and Pendleton 21. 
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